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A study investigated whether various measures of 
communication competence would be more positively associated with 
constructive message strategies than with either- destructive or 
avoidance strategies, and whether individuals would prefer a partner 
to be constructive rather thanS>eing constructive themselves. 
Subjects were 114 college students. who 'were asked to find partners 
(spouses, romantic intimates, close friends,; friends , or. relatives) 
willing to help them complete the survey. The dyads completed a 
questionnaire concerning one specific interpersonal conflict that 
they. had* experienced and the behavior each partner had displayed m 
during that conflict; a measure of relational competence designed to 
measure both self -competence and -other-competence during a 
conversation; and .aft interpersonal communication ,satisf action 
inventory. Results showed that perceptions of interpersonal 
competence were positively related, to the use 6f constructive message 
strategies in situations of interpersonal conflict. Constructive 
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PERCEIVED COMMUNICATION COMPETENCE AND 
CHOICE OF INTERPERSONAL CONFLICT MESSAGE STRATEGIES 

t 

/ Competent interaction has loNag been a fundamental concern of j?oth 

scientists and humanists. Thi? is no surprise since^ the development of 

interpersonal coiamuni cation ski^s.is considered requisite^ adequate 

functioning in society (Larson, Backlund, Redmond/ & Barbour, 1978; Dance 

& Larson, 1976; Ruesch, 1972). As Breen, Donlon, and Whitaker (1977) 

indicate, "the pure enjoyment of life in the company of other human beings 

is ""directly related to the level of interpersonal competence. On the 

other tyand, deficiency in interpersonal skills ... 'may also be the most 

prevalent source of discord and unpleasantness in our personal lives" (p.l)« 

Defining Competence 

; Although 'the construct qf competence has been defined in diverse 

•and myriad ways (Spitzberg, "1981) , soma consistent elements have energed 

in the communication literature. F^om an interpersonal communication a 

perspective, competence (1/ ifavolves the appropriate and effective use of 

messages; (2) is relateVto functional outcomes; (3) is relational In 

nature; (4) is reflected in a constellation of skills; and (5) is con- / 

textual in^nature. , Because tio single theoretic orientation strongly uni- 

fies current conceptions of competence, these elements are grounded in' 

* , - ' fc . ' i 

diverse conceptual and empirical literature* - * 

At the most basic level, appropriate communication fulfills func- 
tional demands and, information requisites of a communicative situation 
^ (L§r son > 1978). But additi£Hj|&ly, coupunicatiori *is appropriate to the 

extent that- it does not violate social and/or interpersonal rules governing 

*• * . » 

the verbal, relational*" and environmental content of interaction (larson,, 

' - 'V > ' ' 
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1978; Larson et. al. , 1978). 

\ Communication is effective when it is successful in fulfilling commu-v 
nicator objectives. Such" objectives .may range from explicit instrumental 
goals to tacit subconscious functions, (e.g., identity management) . 0 i n • 
other words, competent interaction is inherently functional-it serves , 
human needs and goals (Bennis, Berlew, Schein, & Steele/ 1973; Clark & ; 
Delia, 1979; Cup~ach $ Spitzberg, 1981; Larson, 1978; Larson et al:, 1978; 
Roloff, 1981). • ; " 

The functional nature of communication suggest!" that "communication 
effectiveness implies the enhancing or facilitating of certain outcomes"' ' 
(Larson et si., 1978, p. 3). Communication is effective* insofar as commu- 
nication functions are fulfilled; i.e., desirable outcomes are Achieved'. 
Hence, a complete understanding of coimmntf.cation competence necessitates 
an investigation of communication outcomes' as well 'as -process. ^ The com- 
petent nature of communication process is necessarily re'flected in the ' ' 
outcomes/effects of interaction. • 

Pechaps- the most important assumption regarding competence is that 
it £s relational dn nature. This implies thati oae' may be .personally ef fec- 
^tive in achieving goals, but "may be incompetent in an interpersonal sense 
if such effectiveness precludes the ^sssibility of others -accomplishing 
their goals" (Wiemann, 1977,. p. 196). Competent interpersonal communication 
is exemplified by cooperative interaction that 'allows both persons ta / 
achieve satisfactory outcomes (Cupach & Spitzberg, 19*81; -Bearce, 1976- ' 
Phillips & Metzger, 1976; Schuetz,' 1978b; Scott & Powefs, .1978; Spitzberg, . ' 
1981). As Brandt (1979) has .noted, recent conceptualizations of compe- * 



^ - ■ 

tence by communication scholars (e.g.* Bochner & Kelly, 1974: Pcarce, 1976 
Wiemann, 1977) "suggest ^perspective in which the importance 'of\ goal 
achievement,* communication skills, and sensitivity to both s/tuations and 
other persons are equally stressed" (p. 225). In "short,- competent inter- * 
personal communication is prosocial as ^ell as effective / Furthermore; 
since an Individual is only competent in the context of a particular rela- 
tionship, it is important to account^ for both dyad-members in theassess- 
ment of .interpersonal communication competence (Cupach & Spitzberg, 1981-; 
Spitzbetg, 1981;' Steffen-& Redden, 1977)." / 

Another assumption regarding competent communication is 'that it -is - 
manifested in a constellation of skills. The skill components of inter- 
personal Communication competence are defined by three generic categories: 
other orientation,* behavioral flexibili^* and conversation skills. Other, 
orientation is a significant indicant of 'competent communication (Argyle* 
1969; ?eingolj3, 1977; Rupke, Hobbs^-S Cheney, 1979; Pearce, 1976; Wiemann, 
1977), and is particularly relevant* to the relational view of competence 
(Cupadx & Spitaberg, 1981). Competence literature typically cit^s specific 
skills that , enhance other Orientation. These include empathy and rol6- * 
taking (Bochner & Kelly, 1974; Bochner & Yerby, 1977; D'Augelli, 1973; ' 
Farber, 1962; ,Foote % Cot trell, 1955; Kelly, Chase, <& Wiemann, 1979; Phelps 
*fi Snavely,-l'980j Weinstein, 1969; Wiemann, 1977), social perspective-tdking 
(Hale Delia, 1976; Swanson & Delia, 1976), listening \(Bienvenu, 1971; 
Cushman & Cr&ig,- 1976; Hippie, 1972;' Larson et al'., 1978; Fearce, 1976; 
pft&lps & Snavely, 1980), attentiveness (Norton & Pettegrew, 1979), commu- 
nication sensitivity. (Neal & Hughey, 1979), and interaction involvement 



CCegala, 1978). • Also related toother orientation is identity maintenance 

r (Goffman, 1959; Pearce, 1976; Weinsteln, 1966)— "the notion that competent 

. t * *" 

communicators act in ways wh*ch maintain, (support or confirm the identity 
.of the other" (Parks, 1977,. p. 19) ^ Other oriented confirming behaviors 
include. expressions of recognition, acknowledgement, endorsement, empathy, 
support, and affection. Several recent studies suggest that communicators 
who display openness, candor, attenti^eness, animation, and personal atten- 
tion in their conversations elicit perceptions of attractiveness and commu- 
nication effectiveness (Brandt, 1979; Dow, Gla^r, & Biglan, 1950; Kupke, 

Calhoun, & Hobbs, 19^9; Kupke, Hobbs, •& Cheney, 1979; /eingold, 1977; • • 

j 

Norton, 1938; Norton & Pettcgtew, 1979). * ^ ' 

•The second class of skills ^s behaviopkl flexibility which implies 

** . » 

'the ability to appropriately" adapt communication to the situation and en- 
vironmentf at hand (Baldwin, 1958; Bochner & Kelly, 1974; Cushman S'Crai'g, " 
1976; E^aie & Delia, 1976;~ Hart & Bu^a, 1972; Hart; Carlson, & Eadie,, 1980; 
Moment & Zaleanik, -1963.; Montgomery, 1981; Ritter, 1979; Steffen fie Redden, 
1$77; Swanson^fc Delia, 197£; Niemann, 1977). Competent communicators avoid 
w overly rigid or ^tylized behavior. To do this * requires a sufficient behav- 
.ioral* repertoire^* strategic arsenal of potential behaviors from which a 

' % V \ 

communicator can- draw. As-Pearce^(1976) maintains, communication compe- * 

* ■ * «. ' 

tence is limited to the extent that a person* cannot se% alternatives to 
, , > r *» • 

* * • * ■ " i s 

his or her behavior" (p. 16). A large and diverse strategic repertoire 

allows oria to m flexibly adapt to ever-changing contexts. * * 

The third class of 'skills for competent communication may be' labeled^ 

"conversation' skills. The most ippo^tant dimension of conversation' skills 

is interaction management (Argyle, 1969; Knapp^-1978; Niemann, 1977).; 



If 

Larson and his colleagues (1978) provide a clear definition: 

Interaction management is concerned with the "procedural" aspects 
that structure and maintain an interaction. . These include initia- 
tion and termination of the encounter, allocation of sneaking tums^ 
and control of topics 'discussed. Competent interact:*^ manage- 
ment is the ability to handle these procedural matters in a manner . 
that is satisfactory to all participants, (p. 22) 

Hence, interaction management relates dire'ctly to utilizing appropriate 

mechanisms to coordinate .conversation. But also basic to .conversation skills 

is the willingness and ability to engage in interaction. Communication 

apprehension ~(McCroskeyf 1970), anxiety, or unwillingness to communicate 

(Burgoon, 1976) can inhibit an individual from participating' in interaction 

competently— even if that individual possesses ojther necessary skills • 

The °f inal assumption -made here is implied in the previous assumptions— 

I.e., competent communication is contextual' in< nature. Precisely what 

• • *. * * 

constitutes appropriate and effective behavior in Interaction is contingent , 

upon constraints and exigencies of the communicative situation. This sug* *' 

gests that communication competence is^not a cyoss-situational trait. 

Rather, an individual is usually more competent .in dealing jdth some social 

situations' while being less^ competent in dealing with<otheW (Larson et al.", 

1978; Powell, 1979; Niemann '& Backl&d, 1980)7" 

The role of situation in communication behavior is .widely recognized. 

'^Because messages are inherently ambiguous, they cannot be appropriately^ 

interpreted apart from situations and relationships. Communication behavipr 

( C • < * 

unfolds in interaction according to norms, rules, conventions, and expecta-r 

tions endemic to a particular sociaL sit^tion. Empirical research supports 

the 'belief that social Situation exerts a significant impact on- the selec- 

. tion of communication ^strategies (e.g., Lusfcig l^ing, '1980; McLaughlin, 



'Cody,^& Rol,y, 19§0; Miller, Boater, Roloff, & Seibold, 1977; Roloff ■& ' 
Barnicott, 1978). 

^ literature on' communication competence also attests to the imp/>r- 
.tance of social situation. * In -reviewing several epistemo logical frame- 
works for studying communication competence, Powell '(1979) concluded that 
the influence of situation is a common theme. Indeed, . communicative 'approp- 
riateness and behavioral flexibility exemplify a concern with selecting and 
implementing communication strategies commensurate with a particular' inter- 
\ action context^ Thus, it' is particularly. important to inspect the relation- 
ship between social situation and communication, behavior. As Powell (1979) 
r maintains, communication competency theory will be stifled until situational 
effefctS- are recognized and "incorporated irfto competence research. *Wfcat "X 
; -.is required is the defoliation of ''.higher jDrder situational forms" in which 
individiiais, can optimize their communication Behavior (Powell*, 1979). jTo 
meet this, need, social-psychologists and communicologists have attempti^ 
to develop taxonomies and identify, dimensions of social situations (Cody- 
& McLaughlin, T980; Forgas, 1976; MagnusW, 1971; Powell, 1979; Wish, 
Deutsch, & Kaplan, 1976 J 'Wish &' Kaplan, 1977). Another -crucial element- in 
the development of communication .competency theory is the identification of ^ 
appropriate and. effective communication behaviors within various situational i * . 
^ forms (Ppwell, 19.79). In other words/ ixf <a |iven context, tthat constitutes^ 1 

competent cojranunication behavior 1 ? iMs is the task of ttje research, reported ; - ? . 

% < • * • v 

, here. . • • - - • 

■ Competence in Situ ations of -Interpersonal Conflict ♦ *** 

. ^ , , : 

One important Situational fcontext in, which the questi6n of competence 
arises is that of .interpersonal con t — 'whichfmay be defined as an ex- 

' • ' ' * \ . , ; 

V ' . ' 



pressed struggle between at' least two interdependent parties who, perceive 
incompatible goals and/or scarce resc/urces (Frost & Wilmot, 1978). Research, 
J>y Powell (1979^ reveale^interpersonal conflict as 'a situational cluster 
of dimensions— i.e., a higher order situational form which requires unique 
communication patterns (different from other situational forms) . Of\artic- 
ular interest to communication scholars^are the -strategic message choices 
made by. interactanrs in conflict situations <£imons, 1974). ' v 

Competence in communication is clearly, relevant to handling confUct. 
Indeed, most discussions of conflict assert or imply a distinction between 
constructive and destructive conflict processes (e.g. , 'Deutsch, 1969, <1973; 
Frost & ^Itoot;, 1978). The tyst basic criterion for judging whether or not 
a confli'fcl^^p^action was constructive' inhered in the outcome of the con- 
flict; -s^^^^ y werettfe' conflictual. parties satisfied with t;he results? 



(Deutsch, 1973J?^ £he greater the -competence of communicators in a conflict, 
the greater the prcjp^asity for achievement of mutually desirable outcomes. 

. h / • . * ' 

This follows. d±recUy ,fr6m <the very definition of competent interaction. 

• . • " '*•" , \ - 

Furthermore the" hallmarfevof ^competence is the selection and implementa-' 

tioa of appropriate and effective communication strategies. Communication 

is the mechanism thiaough which parties achieve their 'functional objectives/ 

Sili^rs "(1980c) recently t;esf ed' a sbbjectJLve expected utility.- model of\ 

* 9 < ; \ * 

compliance-gaining message strategies. In line with the relational nature 
of competence, he found that both the persuasiveness '*if a strategy and the 
elfects of a strategy on an interpersonal relationship affect the perceived 
likelihood of using a particular dompliance-gaining message strategy. But 
empirically, the directs relationship between perceptions /of competence and 

• * . - . v. 

choice of interpersonal Conflict behaviors remains largely unexplored. 



Consequently, the. general question guiding the present research project is: 

i 

What constitutes p erceived communication competence In situations of inter- 
personal- coraTOt ? 

There is almost no literature that directly relates the variables of 1 
interpersonal communication competence and conflict behavior. N9ted excep- 
tions are two rhetorical case studies by Schuetz (1978a, 1978b) • In one 
study, Schuetz (1978a) explicated the notion of argumentative competence, 
and illustrated it in Henry Kissinger's negotiations during the Yom Kippur 
.War. Schuetz ^maintains that argument is the key mechanism by which negoti- 
ators mediate conflict. Strongly, influenced by a constructivist perspec- 
tive, she sums up the nature of argumentative competence as follows: 

^ ...a competent arguer negotiates conflicts skillfully when he or 
r .she defines situations holistically accounting for the complexity 
.underlying the issues and understands, the perspectives of others ;* 
•Analyzes situatioas with complex cognitive* orientations that ^ 
predispose one toward understanding other perspectives, taking ♦ 
roles, and choosing from a large repertoire of strategic options,. 
* infers causality in complex ways accounting for the contingent f 
probability and hence uncovers options resulting from 'diverse 
personal and situational attributions; and chooses from a Jarge 
array of strategies and tactics derived from .their complex inter- . 
pretation of the conflict, (p, 10) 

This description of competency is certainly consistent with the more 
genetic definition of interpersonal communi cation competence. In janother 
essjcy entitled "Communicative Competence and the Bargaining of Watergate 11 
(1978b), Schuetz attempted to demonstrate "thaf Nixon, Haldeman, and : 
Ehrlichman were relatively incompetent with respect to their bargaining 
and conflict resolution skills. Again reflecting the relational nature of 
competence, she concluded thatf "In situations of conflicts, as in other u 
communicative events, the competent coimnunicatoi^j^igages in cooperative 
interaction that permits v both persons (factions) involved to achieve' their 
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goals'" (-p. 114).^ Although this analysis seemingly ignores 2ero-sum situa- 
tions, if can be easily extended'. Wh&e goals ar,e-diametrically opposed, 
competence would dictate a willingness and skill' to compromise. 

Conflict literature generally considers prosocial/integrative/^tfin-Win" 
strategies to be superior <Burke,*1970; Filley, 1975; Lawience & Lorsch, 
1967; Pruitt & Lewis, 1977; Roloff, 1976;. Warschaw, 1980). This seems par- 

* » • 

ticularly £rue for conflict in interpersonal relationships because the con- ' 
flict process, (i.e., communication strategies. and tactics) directly affects 
relationship development and stability (graiker & Kelley, 1979; Cupach, 1980; 
Krain, 1975; Roloff, 1976). A ^conflict handled in a prosocial manner 'not 
only enhances outcome potential, but also provides a 'superior antecedent 
condition for future disputes between .partners '(Filley, , 1975; Roloff, 1981) . 
In short, in an interpersonal conflict, parties are concerned with the issued 
of dispute^and with the future of the interpersonal .relationship.' 

Some research indicates that the use if constructive conflict message . 

0 s 

strategies results, in desirable outcomes. In a' study of roommate 'conflicts, 
"Sillars (1980a, 1980b) found that integrative conflict strategies ( marked by 
open information exchange and neutral or positive affect) were associated 
with greater satisfaction with the partner 'and a greater likelihood of conflict* 

» N 

resolution than were distributive or passive strategies. Use -of integrative 
.strategies was negatively associated with conflict duration. These results fere 

f 

corroborated somewhat by the findings of FaLbo and Peplau (1980). They discovered 
that personal satisfaction with the relationship was positively associated with th 
•use of direct ,power strategies, whereas "less satisfied individuals are likely to 
use more indirect strategies, such as hinting" (p. 625). Finally, Koren, Carlton, 
and Shaw. (1980) found that "couples .who were satisfied with outcomes ( tended £o 
show responsiveness to each other's influence efforts and minimize the use of 
criticism" (p. 464). Similarly, conflict resolution was significant^ pre- 



dieted by -responsiveness, minimal criticism, .'and exploration of possible «. v 
solutions. * ' 

• »-» • • 

t , ' Rationale/Hypotheses • * 

* • • - • m 

Conflict hehavior which . facilitates open. information exchange, and recog T " 

nizes both personal and-' relational goals- most clearly comports with the c<jn- 

ceptualizatlon of interpersonal .communication competence. ' Such behavior may * 

be called constructive (Cupach,. 1980; Deutsch^ 1973). and ..is consistent 'with 

the labels prosocial (Boldff, 1976) and integrative (Solars, ' 1980a) . The J 

competent communicatpr seeks "to negotiate a* mutually acceptable definition of 

.relationship in Interaction (Wiemann, 1977). Hence, interpersonal commaniy- • 

cation -competence should foster the use of constructive strategies in conflict 

, situations. Moreover, the use of constructive conflic^ message strategies is^ 

consistent with the facets of competence reflecting other orientation and behav 

ioral flexibility.. The following hypotheses are therefore positted: 

•H^: Self-competence (iVe.., one's, self rating of competence) will be ' 
*> mpre positively associated with one's own use of constructive 

conflict message, strategies than with destructive or avoidance * ' 
«■ conflict message strategies ' . 

H 2 : Other-competence (i. el, one's competence as judged, by his/her 
— . conversational -partner) will ±>fe -more positively associated with- 
one s- own use of constructive conflict message strategies than 
. • with destructive or avoidance conflict 'message strategies. 

H 3 : Relational • competence- Ci.e., one's self-competence .plus other- ' , 
comp/tence ratings) will- he more. positively\aWociated with one's 
own use of constructive conflict" message strVtegies. than with „ 
destructive or- avoidance conflict message strategies. ; ' .\: 

It is assumed that the norm of reciprocity (Gouldner, 1960) operates , 
■ in situations of conflict. Hostile behavior often engenders a hostile W- 
sponse', jtist as positive 'messages are likely to elicit a positive response. " [ 

Pdsitive reciprocity is consistently citred as a saiient criterion of^ood ' '. 

7 ' / 



• 11 

/ marriages (Gottman, .Markman, & Notarius, 1977; Raush, Barry, Hertel, ^ Swain, 
t 1974). Reciprocity of negative messages is found to be much mbre likely in 
distressed marital couples than in nondistressed couples (Gottman, 1979) . 
And "in a recent study of self-disclosure, Eosman'and Tardy (1980) found a* 

^ ^ significant^ relationship between reciprocity and perceived competence. Those 

* * • * * 

* who failed "to reciprocate an initial high-disclosure message were sqen as 

« 

highly incompetent" (p. 28). Consequently, the above hypotheses may be ex- 
tended to a prediction of one 1 $( partners behavior. That is, the greater 
the perceived competence of an individual, the more likely that individuals 
partner ^ill engage in competent behavior. 

H4: Self-competence will be mbre positively associated with one's 
partner s use of constructive conflict message strategies than 
with destructive or avoidance strategies. 

H5 Other-competence will be more positively associated with one f s 
partner's use of constructive conflict message strategies than 
with destructive or avoidance strategies. 

Hg Relational competence will be more positively associated with • 
t one's partner's use of constructive conflict message strategies 
, than with destructive or avoidance strategies. 

Previously, it was argued that a full understanding of competent commu- 
nication requires the examination of communication outcomes. Interpersonal 
. • communifcation satisfaction (Hecht, 1978a, 1978br4978c) has beeh identified 

*as one significant criterion outcome of interpersonal communication competence 
(Cupach & Spitzberg, Xj^l). Cupach and Spitzberg (1981) additionally found ~ \ 
that perception of a conversational partner's competence was a better pre- 
dictor of one/ s own* communication satisfaction *than perceived self-competence. 
Since constructive conflict messag% strategies iare thought to be associated 
- *with competence, they should also be 'associated with interpersonal communi- 
cation satisfaction. The other orientation dimension of competence further 
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suggests that an individual would prefer his or her partner to be construe- 

/ / r 

tiye and pro social even more than him/herself. Put/another way, persons- ^ 

derive greater satisfaction when their conversational partner is competent 

(i.e., other -oriented, flekible), as compared to putting forth the effort to 

be competent themselves. Ergo, the following hypotheses: 

Uji Communication satisfaction 1 will be more positively associated 
with one T s own use of constructive conflict* message strategies 
than* with destructive or avoidance strategies. 
% 

Hg: Communication satisfaction will be more positively associated 
.with one's partner's' use of constructive conflict message, 
strategies than with destructive or avoidance strategies. 

Hg: Communication satisfaction will be* more positively associated ' 
with one's partner's use*of constructive conflict message 
strategies than"^ith one's* own use of constructive conflict message 
strategies. * f 

* ■» 

* «^ % iieth^fl » 
Respondents • * 

One hundred f ourteen^Studefft volunteers were obtained from communication ■ 



courses at two universities* and' one community college located in the Southwest. 
Each student was asked to find a willing conversational partner from outside 



of class to participate with them in a 5, take-hpme ?} survey. Thus^, there were 
228 respondents in all, Constituting 114 dyads. Of this group, approximately 
55 percent were female. About 73 percent of the sample fell within the age 
group of 16-25^ years. The dyadic relationships reported by individual re- 
spondents included spouse (16.2%), romantic intimate (34.2%),^close friend' 
(18.9%1 friend (7.5%); and relative (10,5%). 
Pqgcedures 

.* • Student volunteers ,were offered class credit for participating in this 
study. In all, 166 questionnaire paclcets were distributed. Of these, 129" 
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\fere returned (77. 7%), and 114 were, adequately^ completed for data analysis 

purposes (68,7%). Volunteers were instructed as follows: 

Enclosed it} this packet is a take-home" survey. Specifically, you are 
x requested *to^ choose someone from outside of .class to answer the enclosed 
questionnaire^ with you. The partner that you choose should be someone 
you (a) know fairly well,, and (b) interact with on a "fairly regular 
basis, . This person might be a friend/ a relative, a roommate, an. 
4 intimate, a co-worker, etc. The person should not be a casual acquaint- 
ance or stranger. Enclosed- are two identical questionnaires — one for 
you and one for your chosen partner to fill ou£. Specific* instruction's 
are Included with each questionnaire; please read them carefully. When 
k * you and your partner are finished responding to all of the questions, 
, > each of you is to seal your questionnaire in one of the smaller envelopes 
Containing the completed questionnaire) in this packet: and return to * 
your instructor as soon as possible — preferably the next class, but , 
definitely within a week. Ali respQnses^re strictly anobymous. 

Students were also told th^t they could^ir^ceive a summary of the research 

results by Submitting their name and address to their instructor "on a separate 

£heet of f paper. v „ ■ • m% 

^Each individual Questionnaire consisted pf general instructions, one 

open-ended question, 161 semantic differential and Likert-type scales, and 

five demographic items. ' * • 

Instruments * ; r 

The 'first set of questions focused dyad-members on a specific inter- 

personal conflict that they experienced,. The* instructions read: | 

The following questions are in ref erence* to a recent conflict (i.e., 
significant disagreement) that you and your partner have had with one 
another. ^You should be thinking of the same conflict episode as your 
partner. Therefore, discuss witft each other i/fyat -particular situation 
you will be referring to in this questionnaire. It is important that 
both you and your partner rfefer to the same situation and time frame. \ 
WHEN you have agree v d on a particular conflict, THEH answer the" questions 
below individually (on your own). 

After describing the topic of their conflict, responder&s completed a 
revised version of the interpersonal conflict tactics and strategies (ICTAS) 
scale (Cupach, 1980). This instrument contained 55 statements representing 
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descriptions of the respondent's potential behavior '£n an interpersonal 
conflict situation. Respondents indicate on a seven- interval ^cale the extent 
to' which they agree or disagree ttikt each^tem describes their behavior in 
the particular recalled conflict. In a prior study, a 42-item version of 
iCtfAS factored into three conflict strategy categories: destructive tactics 
.(e.g., insult the other person, use threats, throw something); ^constructive 
tactics (e.g., cooperate with the otlfer person, compromise with the other 
person, trust the other perso^)* and avoidance tactics (e.g., try to change ' 
the subject, avoid the" othSx; person, ignore the issue) (Cupach, 1980). 

Thirteen 'items were added to ICTAS for the present study to (1) increase 

• * * 

the comprehensiveness of potential conflict behaviors represented by the . ».« 
scale* and (2) increase reliability coefficients for each of the three factors. 
ICTAS scale items were submitted to principal factor analysis with " 
* orthogonal rotation. The number of rotated factors was basedupon two criteria: 
(1) a minimum eigenvalue of 1.0, and (£) Cattell's (1966) scree procedure. 
Both three- and four-factor Varimax solutions* were interpreted. In the four- 
factor solution, factors onq and two were clearly interpreted- as .destructive 
^tactics and constructive tactics respectively. Factor three consisted of 

items such as "trifckthe othefc person," "try tonembarass the other person, ft 

* V. \ - # 

"tease the other person," and "try to makC the pother person jealous." This 

factor was labeled active avoidance . Factor fcour included the following items:* 

"avoid the other person," "avoid the issu£" "try to postpone the issue as^ 

- long as possible,"; and f, ignore v tJie issue." This dimension was considered a 

passive avoidance dimension. . * , ^ 

Since factors three and four seemed conceptually related, a three-factor 

solution was examined. Factor one was the destructive tactics dimension; 

er|c ' ' U - 
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. factor two was interpreted as a gfeneral avoidance dimension (including items 
*frbm both avoidance factors in the four-factor solution); and the third factor 
clearly represented constructive tactics. 

v « The three-factor solution was retained for £he sake of jp^rsimony and 
maximal factor reliability. Each factor* was defined by items lpading at , 
least 150 on that dimension with no secondary loading greater .than .30. 
Additionally, any item with a primary loading of at'least *.45 accounting for 
at least twice the variance of the second highest 2.oading was ^retained. Only/* 
loaded itmes-xfor each of the three factors were used in subsequent data 
'analyses. Table 1 presents the retained items and their factor^ loadings. 

internal consistency of each factor was computed using Cronbach's 

•> ■+ 

* <■ , 

alpha.* The reliability^ or factor 'one (destructive tactics), consisting^ 

of 14 items, was .86. Factor two (avoidance tactics)' consisted of six items 

V 

and achieved a reliability of .71. Factor three (constructive tactics), • 

\ • 
having seven items, demonstrated a reliability of .75. » • * 

Respondents then completed Cupki6ji^and Spitzberg*s measure of relational 

competence (HORC) (1981). MORC consists of. two similar scales: ratings .of 

\ 

self- competence and other-competence. The self-competence .scale elicits one's 
judgments about one's own competence in a given conversation. Subjects re- 

sponded to 238 statemerits describing their behavior in the recalled conflict 

4 / 
episode. Reliability (Cronbach's alpha) was calculated to be .B9 in the 

present investigation. 

The other-competence seale assesses an individual's perception of his 

or her conversational partner's competence in a given conversation. This 

becomes the partner 1 s other-competence score. The other-competence scale 
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contained 27 statements describing the respondent's conversational partner's 

behavior in the recalled conflict episode. In the- present study, other-compe- 
tence achieved a reliability of. .9.3.- 
^ The next instrument contained in Aeach questionnaire was He C hVs (1970b) . 
I interpersonal communication satisfaction inventory. This instrument is a . 

reliable and convenient outcome ^easure of. the "interpersonal ^communication 
•process. It contained 19 items descriptive of "the', recalled conversation. 
Reliability was .88 in the current study. t > 

All thcee of the above scales— self-compet'ence, other-competence^ and 
interpersonal communication satisfaction—were comprised of seven-interval 
Likert-type items. All items were scaled^rom one (strongly agree) to seven 
(strongly disagree) . Positively worded iterfTwere reversed before data 
analysis so that higher scores were interpreted as higher levels of competence 
. . and satisfaction. Hissing values for each item were coded. -as "four;" the" 
neutral mid-point. 
. Jata Analysis 

\ • , \ 

Hypotheses one through eight predicted that various measures of compe- 
tence (including the outcome of communication satisfaction) would be more 
positively associated' with constructive message strategies than with , either 
. destructive or -avoidance strategies.- It was also predicted in hypothesis 

11 i • • 

' + nlne that 311 indivfdual would prefer his or her partner to be constructive 

i 

as opposed to that individual being constructive him/her'self . These hypotheses 

were tested by calculating t-tests 6f the differences between-sorrelation 

coefficients for correlated samples (Hotelling, 1940) . The critical value 

r ' ... 
of the test statistic was 2.576 because (1) each test was one-tailed; (2) 

degrees of freedom were equal to 225 (i.e., n - 3) ; anS (3) the level of 
significance was set at .005.^The conservative alpha level was established 
to protect against the inflated experiment-wise error rate. associated: .with 
multiple t^tests. . , • 

e& : ■ - is" ' 
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Results 

In,. all cases, the correlation tetween competence and the use of con-- 
structfcve message strategies was positive; while the correlation between com- 
petence and use of destructive strategies was negative. In addition, all* 
the correlations between competence and use of avoidance strategies were 
negative. Table 2 presents the correlation among measures of competence 
and conflict massage strategies. 

Hypothesis one concerned the relationship between self-competence and 
conflict message strategies. The correlation between self-competence and 
constructive conflict strategies was .270. This relationship was clearly 
more positive than ?he correlations o^elfrcompetence with destructive , 
strategies (r » -.540, t - 9.334) and avoidance strategies ( r . - -.397, 
jt => 7.250). Consequently, hypothesis one was supported. 

Hypothesis predicted that other-competence (i.e., an individual's 
competence as assessed" by his/hjl dyadic partner) would be more positively 
associated with constructive conflict message strategies than with destruc- ' 
tive or avoidance strategies. Other-competence was more positively associated \ 
with the use of constructive strategies (r - .282)' than with the use of destruc- 
tive (r ■ -.365, t = 6..798) or avoidance (r « -.149, t - 4.661) conflict 
strategies. These data "supported the second hypothesis r 

Hypothesis thtee was also supported as relational competence was more 
positively associated with constructive message strategies (r » .342)-«t?fiEn^ 
with destructive strategies (r - -.548, t - 10>$29Ar~avoidance strategies 
(r » -.322, t j**7.490). ~^ 



Sel^-competence was also more positively associated with one 1 s. partner's 

•* 

use of constructive message strategies Or f .041) than with destructive 
Strategies (r - -.313, t = 3.561). However, the difference between self- 
competence and constructive strategies versus self-competence and avoidance 
strategies (r = -.100) was nonsignificant (t = 1.457). Thus, hypothesis 
four was partially supported. " 

The fifth hypothesis projected that other-competence woulcF have a more 
po§itive relationship with, one's partner's use of constructive message strate- 
gies (r ■ .397) than with other's use of destructive (_r = -.443, t_ • = 9.500) 
or avoidance (_r = -.172, t, = 6.454) strategies. The t^-tests supported these 
predictions. ' 1 

Hypothesis' six was supported as relational competence demonstrated a - 
more positive correlation with constructive conAict message strategies * 
Cr* » ,294) than .with* destructive message strategies (£ = v ,-,476, t, = 8.558) 
or avoidance message strategies Cr = -.173), t_ ■ 5.088). • . 

Hypothesis seven predicted tfyat communication satisfaction would be more 
positively associated^ttith- one's own use of constructive conflict message 
strategies (r * .300 than with the use o^destruc^ive strategies Cr = -.418, 
.t = 7.830) or avoidance strategies (r * -.242, _t = 6.095). The findings* 
supported this prediction. v 

It was also predicted in hypothesis eight that communication satisfaction 
would be more positively associated with one's partner's use of constructive 
strategies (r = .245) tfcan with destructive strategies ( r * -.309, t = 5.662) 
or avoidance strategies (r * -.132, t * 4.025). The data supported hypothesis 
eight. • . 
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• • Hypqthesis nine was not suppdxted. It was predicted'that domraunicatllon • 
satisfaction would be more positively associated with-one's partner's use of . 
constructive conflict message strategies (r - .245) than with one's own 

• * 

utilization of such strategies (r - .366). ^ This was clearly not the case. 
The difference between the correlation coefficients was nonsignificant (t = 0..919) 
".r^ In, summary, hypotheses one, two, j^ree," fivej six, seven, and eight were ^ 
all supported by the data. Hypothesis four was partially supported, 'while 
hypothesis nine failed to receive support. * 

■ ■ \ :' ■ . v, • 
* * % *• 

l ' . - ' Discu ssion 

• * - . ' r - : — 1 . _ > • 

Competence and Conflict Message Strategies • * 

Collectively; the findings." of this research indicafT^hat perceptions 
of interpersonal^communication competence .are positively' related to the recalled, 
self-reported use' of constructive message strategies in situations of interper- 
sonal conflict. Constructive behavior was positively.aosociated with .perceptions 
of self-cdmpetence, other^cotnpeteijce,' .and jrelational competence. .Furthermore, 
perceptions of , competence were linked to the use of constructive „ strategies 
by one's conversational partner as well as oneself*. Of the thxee competence 
measures, relational competence (i.e., self-competence + other-competence) 
demonstrated the strongest association with one's own use of constructive 
strategies ( r m .342). However, other-competence was, the strongest predictof .. 
,of one's partner's- use of constructive strategies <r ='.397) j This suggests , 
. that the hypothesized reciprocity effect in the enactment of prosocial behavior 
is more contingent upon the perception of one's partner's competence and 
constructive behavior, and less contingent upon one f s own self-perception of 
competency. In other words, "A" is likely ta reciprocate >B's" prosocial 
behavior because "A « perceives "B" to be competent fc.e., "B's" other-cdmpetence 

\ • : • • - 
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predicts "A's" jcompetent behavior). Of course the evidence for reciprocity per 

*vW * o »t — 

se is bnly indirect here. Static questionnaire data* i&.a weak form of support — 
for the dyadic effect of reciprocity. s ' * • , „ m ~ * v ' 

related and consistent finding was that perceptions of competence were 

* • • '7 - - 

.inversely related to the use of destructive conflict message strategies'. Re-' 
lational competence had the strongest i^gative correlation with both on^'s own 
use'of destructive strategies ( r_ s* ^>548) ? ^ an3 one's partner's usegj^ such 
strategies (x * -.476) # Thus,*' it seei?s^that if an individual is relationalfy 
competent in a conflict interaction^ *thi^ should minimize the propepsitjr x>f 
that individual' s< partner from engaging in* destructive conflict behavior. 

r * ' * 

This is consistent with literature^ on marital conflict xegard&g reciprocity 
of behavior (Gottman, 1979.; Raush et a^.. 197^). But/as ekpected, the 5 dis- 
inclination to engage in destructive behavior is even more* pronounced for 
the individual perceived po be relationally competent. 

It should be .noted*here t;hat a social desirability response bia£' could ' ' 
have affected the data (e.g.,^ Klimanu &• Thomas, 1977). % Respondents have a • 
§ tendency to report using, constructive 'convict strategies because they are 
perceived to be socially appropriate'. . By the same -token, individuals are often , 
reluctant to admit using destructive -tactics such as? forse, threats, and, physical 

aggression. Examination pf descriptive statistics* for conflict strategies and ^ 

^competence measures Qjuggests that fhis problem is nqt' severe in tl\e^urrent 

gtudy (see Table 3). , / ^ * . • + t 

Avoidance strategies were also consistently related to perceptions of 
competence in an inverse fashion — but>in all case3, to a lesser degree than 
destructive straife^ies. . The fact tlfat avoidance, behavior was more positively 
associated with destructive strategies * .371) than with cpnstructive stjfategie 
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• ~«°65) may "be, due £o the fact that most respondents had* relatively intimate 

relationships wit^ their dyadic partners. Engaging in conflict when it arises ' 

on serious issues (rather than avoiding it? is more important in intimate rela- 

4 . tionships than non- intimate ones. Conflict avoidant typifies the-fTrst stages 
• * * • 

of relationship development' (Frost & Wilmot, 1078), is more likely in low- ' • 
. commitment relationships (Fitzpatrick & Winke 1979), and "tends to be frustrating 
and dysfunctional "in advanced stages of intimacy (Bach &\Wyden, 1968;, Oden, 1974). 
_,£±nce this study focused on conflict in interpersonal relationships, it is not 
surprising that the relationship' between avoidance strategies and competence 
was a negative one. 

It is also not surprising that the inverse relationship between perdeptions 
o& competence and avoidance strategies was not as great as the negative relation- 
ship between competence and destructive strategies. It is more likely that * » 
avoidance is occasionally an appropriate '.strategy in particular interpersonal ' 
^ conflict situati6ns than it is that destructive strategies are appropriate.- 

Clearly, the weak correlations^for avoidance strategies (with competence) suggest 
- that the appropriateness of avoidance in interpersonal conflict is highly 

situational in nature (Gupach, 1980). Avoidance behaviors' may constitute an- * 

• s *' -i - * 

effective temporary strategy, whereas destructive behaviors are rarely .appro- 
priate^-except where one's intention may be to sabotage a relationship. Overall, 
•>i ■ the competent communicator is ojie who typically engages in interpersonal conflict 
in a constructive and prcsocial manner. * 

* " ' • 

Naturally', there are alternative explanations for the low magnitudes of 
tile correlations between competence and -avoidance behaviors. One explanation 
is that the instructions were so definite and specific that they created a ' 
demand characteristic such that respondents reported very "definite" and "specific 
behaviors; this could have resulted in neglect to report the^aore ambiguous 
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strategy of avoidance. More, likely is the possibility that conflict involving' 
constructive and destructive behaviors are-.- perceptually more salient and,; 

therefore, more readily recalled. This is "especially possible since respondent 

I 

were focused on a particular conflict episode, vere'aeked to be' specific, and. 
were asked to report on -a significant disagreement . If this perceptual bias 
is at work, the result is an underestimation-Jand hence, underrepresentatioji)/ 
by respondents of the extent to which avoidance behaviors actually occur. 

faking into account the magnitudes of - the- correlation coefficients for 
avoidance conflict strategies provides a clearer picture of their nature. In 
all cases, the correlations between perceived competence, and avoidance strate--. 
gies were smaller, than the associations between destructive strategies and\ 
competence. Generally, in interpersoaal conflict where,. there is "a reasonable 
amount of Intimacy, avoidance of conflict on important issues is. perceived tp' 
be incompetent, though hot as incompetent as using destru<^ive -strategies! 
Furthermore, the low__magnitudes of ^^correlations pf avoidance strategies 1 
with perceived competence suggests that the use of such strategies may be 
competent or incompetent, depending upon the. context. Avoidance behaviors in 
interpersonal conflicts tend to be more situational in nature, with respect to' 
perceived competence, whereas the normative judgments. «bout constructive* and 
destructive behaviors are more stable. _But, keeping in mind that the data of 
the present study are confined to conflicts in interpersonal relationships, 
and noting that avoidance was more closely associated~with destructive (versus - 
constructive) strategies, it is fair to assume that avoidance is perceived to 7 ' 
be incompetent more than competent Iik interpersonal conflict. What will be » 
particularly interesting to investigate in the 'future is how contextual varia- 
bles such as topic importance mediate perceptions of competence when avoidance 



message strategies are utilized. . „. * • 

It is curious that the variance in perceived competence attributable to 
the various conflict message strategies ranged from two to 30 percent. ^Assum- 
. ing that t the message strategies represent actual communicative. behavior, we 
are led to question what else determines -perceptions of competence?? Are there 
factors equally or more impdrtrant that affect perceptions of competence in 
Recalled' conversations? Post hoc data analysis 'revealed ^J^hat a. linear combin- 
ation of constructive, destructive, and avoidance strategies accounted for about 
23 percent of the variance in the priterion of interpersonal communication 
satisfaction* Adding competence measuife^ to the regression equation nearly 
doubled the amount of variance in communication satisfaction accounted for. 
This lends further credence to .the idea that something other than perceptions 

of behavior in recalled conversations contributes to perceptions of communica- 
nt 

tion competence. This points to an intriguing path for future research. 



fonmmnicatiorr Satisfaction and Conflict Message Strategies 

Interperspnal communication satisfaction hag been previously identified 
as one strong criterion outcome of perceived communication competence (Cupach 



& Spitzberg, ft a981), The current study replicated this finding. The single 

i » 

4DQst significant predictor of one's communication satisfaction was their partner 
other^cojapetence (r^ 3 Jl) * The second strongest predictor of* contounication 
satisfaction was onej^s partner f s relational competence (r ■ .69). Both of 
these results make intuitive sense; the biggest determinant of my communication 
satisfaction is my perception of my partner's cojnpetence. When my, partner is 
competent (i.e., other oriented, flexible), I am happy* 

' Consistent with the results regarding competence and conflict message 
strategies, communication satisfaction was more positively associated^with 
the use of constructive message strategies than with destructive or avoidance 
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strategies. This was true for, both, one's own use of constructive strategies", . 
and one' s^ partner's use of 'such strategics* -This lends additional" support, to 
the link bet ween perceived cci raun ication competence and the -outcome df commvn-. * ' ' ^ 
ication satisfaction. Additionally, the 'results confirm^that satisfaction is \ . . " 
a relevant outcome for the situational form of interpersonal conflict* the 
use of constructive message strategies results in the desirable outcome of • $ 
interpersonal communication satisfaction* ' , . , 

* Hypothesis ~nine predicted that, one would expedience greater communication 
satisfaction when alter utilized. constructive massage strategies,^ opposed 
to when self used consSructive strategies. This hypothesis was not supported. ? 
The difference in communication satisfaction Wr one's own use of constructive 
strategies versus one's partner's use-of constructive strategies was nonsignifi- - 
cant.* Thus, one was just as satisfied in performing constructive behaviors as 
having his/her partner engage in such behaviors . Also, the highest correlation ' s 
' with constructive conflict message strategies was an individual's -perception ' .* 
of his/her partner's competence (r = .397). TheseTindings seem toreVlect 
the reciprocal and contingent naturll of interpersonal transactions. Moreover, j ,* * 
they suggest that something else other than communicative behav^of accounts for 
perceptions of competence; one is more satisfied, when his/her partner is h 
perceived To be competent,- compared to one-'s self being perceived-as competent. 

But, an indiviudal is not more satisfied when his/her partner engages in 
* * • 4 j f 

constructive conflict behavior— one is Equally satisfied\whether "he/she' or his/ . . 

her partnefuses constructive conflict strategies. ; ' 

Limitations and Futu re Directions -\* ' • 

- ' : - ; * . . \ . • • f * 

A number of limitations circumscribe the validity' of the findings in the ' w 
^ current study. The sample used was^ certainly not generated randomly! As " V 
with most ex post facto research, self-selection biases inherent. All respond-. v 
ents in this investigation were volunteers, and may therefom be unique, as 6.f ' 
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group in soma way. In addition, the representativeness of the sample is restrict- 
ed in terms of age and geographic location. 
. Perhaps the most significant limitation of the data is due to biases 

* 

associated with self -reports. Perceptions of behavior in recalled conflict 
episodes may not accurately reflect actual conversation behaviors. Further, 
the kind of behavior that is recalled, as well as the type of conflict situation 
'that is remembered, may be biased. It is also unclear to what extent,,* rames 
of reference are similar for different couples experiencing interpersonal con- 
flict. The normative significance attached to a particular behavior by one 
dyad may be substantially different from another dyad. 

A number of future directions to extend upon the current research are 
logically salient. First, additional situational forms need to be researched 
in depth. This will allow the "comparison of behaviors and outcomes in different 
classes of situations, which' will, in turn, facilitate the development of more 
precj.se theory of interpersonal communication competence. 

• _ Second, other outcomes of competent interaction must be investigated. More 
work needs £o be done in the way of conceptually and operationally defining 
appropriate functional outcomes of various situational forms. Establishing 
which specific outcomes are relevant to particular situational forms will en- 
hance the identification of appropriate criteria fox judging competence in 
different settings. 

* 

, i Third, the , self -report methodology utilized in the*]current research needs 
to be. compared and validated with .behavioral observation djata. While self- 
areport methodology enhances the ecological validity of data, internal validity 
is questionable givetfthe biases' of self-reports. 
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TABLE 1,: 



Interpersonal Conflict Message Strategies: 
Varimax Factor Loadings for Retained Items 



Item 



Insult the Other Pea^on 
Calmly Discuss the Issue 
Use Threats 
Shout 

Make the Other Person 

, Feel Guilty 
Act Defensive • 
Punish tie Other Person 
Be Hostile 
Get Angry 
Lose Your Temper 
Escalate the Conflict 
Criticize the Other Person 
Intimidate the Oth$r Person / 
Call the Other Person 

Nasty Names 
Avoid the Is3ue 
Pretend to be Hurt by the 

Other Person 
Try, to Postpone the Issue as 

\ Long as Possible 
Tease the Other Person 
Ignore the Issue 
Try to Make the Other 

Person Jealous - - 

Compromise with the other 

- Person 
Explore .Alternative Solutions 
♦Seek a Mutually-Beneficial 

Solution 
Reward thd Other Pgrpon 
Negotiate with the Other 

Person 
Seek Areas of Agreement 
Express Your -Trust in the 

Other Person 



Factor 1 


Factor 2 


.57* 


°14 


-.57* 


.00 


.50* 


- .18 


.71* 

r 


.00. 


.61* 


T.19 




OA 




OA 
• ZO 


.72* 


.03 


.74* 


- 14 


.78* 


.03 


.61* 


.16 


.72* , 


.09 


.58** 


.17 


.52* 


a 

.14 


.07 


.52* 


.24 


/ 


.51* 


i 

J 




HQ 


Aft* 


.22 


.50* 


,07 


.58* 


*. .30 


.55* 


-.16 


.01 


-.1* 


' .03 








-.15 




'.28 


.01 


.06 


-,13. 


-.03/ 


-.27 


'.03 



A 

3.75 



EIGENVALUES 9.43 
• i_ 

*indicates primary factor loading. 
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Self-Competence (SC) 
Other-Competence (OC) 



TABLE 2 



Correlation Coefficients Among Measures of 
Competence &nd Conflict Message Strategies 



Relational Competence (RC) 



Constructive Conflict (CMS> \ 
Message Strategies \ 



Destructive Conflict (DMS) 
Message Strategies 



Avoidants jS^nfliafe^ (^MS) 
Message Strategies 



-.1.00 

v. 



SC 


OC 


RC 




DMS" 


' AMS 


1.00 


.j99 


.753 


.270 


-.540 


.. -.397 
















1.00 ' 


.849 , 


.282 


-.365 


-.149 






i.bo 


5 

. .342 


-.548" * 


■ -:322 








■ 1.00 


-.234 


• 

-.065 



/ 

.371 
.1.00 
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\1 



Scale 



Self -Competence - 
Other-Competence • 

* Constructive Conflict 
Message Strategies 

* Destructive Conflict 
Message Strategies 

* Avpidance Conflict 
Message Strategies 



• 'Communication 
Satisfaction 



TABLE" 3 

• •> ' ' • 

Descriptive Statistics |or M^asur^s of Competence, 

\ 

-Conflict Message' Strategies and Communication Satisfaction 



M&fc, Std. Dev. 

144*89 ' 25.60. 



' *; 129.29 ' 1 31.64" 

•25.15 " 8.61. 

0 

64.61 17.il 

v. 

•■34.31 7.24 

/ . • 

86.41 22.55 



//of items 
28 

' 27 

• 7 

14 " 

6 
19 . 



: Avg. item mean 
. 5.175. 

4.788 
^^.592 



4.615 
5 '.718 
4.548 



5 » 



* Lower scores indicate greater utilization of conflict message Strategies. 
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